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WALL-PAPERS 


HAT should hangings be like? A question very difficult to 
answer, since it depends on the taste of him who places them 
upon his walls to render the general effect agreeable. This, 
indeed, is the true definition: Papers or stuffs destined to 

produce an agreeable effect when hung upon the walls of houses. But 
is this effect always pleasant? Unfortunately I remember that it is not. 
I see constantly, among others, a mischievous climbing rose-tree, which 
has often made existence disagreeable. I was always afraid of being 
scratched by its awkward branches covered with enormous thorns; and in 
spite of a hundred sketches hung over it upon the walls, the noisy red of 
its flowers on a background of fresh butter crushes me even yet. It 
is a case in point—a 
paper which was not 
selected by the occu- 
pant of the room. 
This happens much 
too often, and the 
proprietor has a way 
of ignoring design 
and consulting rather 
the price of the roll. 
It is a remarkable 
fact that the more 
papers cost, the less 
vulgar they are. 

The question of 
color leads every- 
thing. The most atro- 
cious design can be 
saved relatively by 
eolor; for in theory 
all designs are good, 
and those which, re- 
peated, give bad 
stripes, horizontal or 
diagonal, can be mod- 
ified by the arbitrary 
placing of dark or 
vivid colors, by the 
distribution of light 
and shade. The things 
most difficult to mask 
are the large effects 
of movement, contin- 
uous and undisguised, 
and the bad, isolated 

OrcHID DzsiGN FoR SILK TAPESTRY figures, poorly de- 
BY M. SCHLUMBERGER signed or too conspic- 
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WALL-PAPERS 





uous. Thus, the join- 
ing of Mr. Schlum- 
berger’s design pre- 
sents oblique stripes. 
Yet it suffices to 
darken a little but 
one of his orchids to 
prevent that effect. 
The orchids are pret- 
tily drawn, well ar- 
ranged, and of an 
excellent style; but I 
would prefer some 
less exotic plant. The 
effect, however, is 
none the less distin- 
guished. Charming 
hangings can be made 
without the assistance 
of the smallest plant, 
merely by disposing 
prettily any forms 
whatever; for it is 
quite needless to rack 
the brain in seeking 
the impossible, in- 
stead of being simple 
and natural. Itisa 
mistake to think that 
those who enter a 
room go there only 
to examine the papers or stuffs which cover the walls. It is this fancy, 
common to workmen and artists, which has produced so many designs 
wanting in simplicity, in spontaneity, filled with useless learning and 
ridiculous pomp. 

It is difficult to judge of the general effect of Mr. Gillet’s designs 
from a small example. They are delicate, well arranged, of an agreeable 
color. Perhaps the two seaweed motives are a little too much like the 
pages of an herbarium, and there may be too many kinds united with 
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FRIEZE, DESIGNED BY Mr. HEATON 


an execution a bit meager. We find but too often hard and warring 
effects which tire the eye and destroy the planes of the surface, while we 
instinetively prefer an aspect that is soft and blending—that is, hang- 
ings in which the local values are less distant one from the other. This 
does not mean necessarily that the tones should be light. To-day we 
have the foolish mania for light to excess, without reflecting that with 
our charcoal costumes the effect is deplorable. 

The designs of Mr. Bastard, though of a coloring alittle hard, dry, and 
cold,—a defect which can be easily corrected by changing the gamut of 
tones,—are extremely interesting, because of his use of animal life. It is 
easily understood that strictly one should banish from hangings architec- 
ture, perspective, and also the brutal and shocking imitations of spiders, 
erabs, crocodiles, toads, and other animals, with which the eye of the 
Japanese is regaled. But it is curious to aseertain that, by a bizarre 
caprice, modern workmen have absolutely proscribed animals from their 
hangings. They tolerate only chimeras, more or less classic! 

When a design for wall-paper is homogeneous, pretty in color, har- 
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monious in effect, the subject has 
very little to do with it If the 
subject itself is displeasing, it is 
because it is badly executed and 
badly composed; for even taking 
as a theme all the monsters of cre- 
ation, it is entirely possible to 
make a design which will not 
shoek the observer. The secret 
is not to make copies to deceive 
the eye, according to the present 
stupid way of handling all objects 
taken as motives. It is only the 
craftsman who is _ preoceupied 
with subjects. The public merely 
submits to them, more or less in- 
d@ferently. Mr. Bastard’s design 
of white mice is charming in DESIGNED BY Mr. HEATON 
composition. To make it perfect 
it is only necessary to differentiate less the lights and shadows, and 
to use colors less distant one from another. The border is entirely 
appropriate, even 
though the line made 
by the ears of corn is 
lacking a little in sin- 
uosity. If Mr. Bas- 
tard perseveres in 
this interesting 
method, he cannot 
fail of suecess, and it 
is an initiative to be 
proud of. I would 
like to believe that it 
will be followed by 
other designers. 
From the point of 
view of taste and of 
the fitness of the sub- 
ject, the artist will be 
us near as possible to 
the truth if he will 
ask himself whether 
he would like to see 
the walls of his room 
hung with his own 
compositions. One 
ean hardly demand 
more than that! 
Some designs for 
wall-paper have the 
defect of being mod- 
eled in the ensemble, 
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an error manifest in 
much mural decoration. 
To place a part of the 
motives in shadow and 
a part in light is the 
most detestable system 
that it is possible to 
follow. On the con- 
trary, one should im- 
agine all the motives 
on absolutely the same 
plane, and modeled as 
little as possible. 
Without that, one per- 
forates the wall with 
cavities and ledges that 
are quite out of place. 
A man with even the 
most elementary taste 
would not voluntarily 
choose such an orna- 
ment for his walls. 

A few words are 
due to some very orig- 
inal work by Mr. 
Heaton in paper which 
is goffered, bronzed, 
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and enriched by hand, with the most beautiful result. The process is 
new, for the reliefs do not imitate sculpture in the least, but only the 
features and cords of ornaments, which leaves them well within the 
same plane, with the lightness of painting and the strength of carving. 
Mr. Heaton has done extraordinary work also in mural decorations, 
composed of cloisonné enamel, hitherto reserved for small objects. 
Pilasters and arches incased in copper testify to a talent supple and 
adaptable. In truth, nothing is more remarkable than this multiplicity 
of talents, but there is one explanation for it, and a very modern one: 
Mr. Heaton is, it appears, his own designer, his own modeler, his own 
enameler, and above all, his own mechanic. This is the explanation of 
the divers phases of a talent to which material signifies little, thanks to 
the support of that marvelous workman of the future—the machine! 

I am glad to profit by this conclusive example to repeat, in finishing: 
The new art will exist above all when the machine, hitherto only used 
by engineers, shall be handled also by artists. 

E. GRASSET. 


A THREE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR COTTAGE 


MONG the designs submitted for THe House BEAUTIFUL competi- 
A tion were several which had really excellent qualities, and 
deserved, if not the prizes themselves, at least honorable men- 
tion. The contribution of Mr. C. Herbert McClare, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is certainly to be classed among these, for his plans have 
many attractive features. He has perhaps taken an unfair advantage of 
the judges in framing his first-story plan in an admirably arranged formal 
garden. But such an advantage must be allowable when it is accom- 
panied by such sensibly laid-out grounds. The careful seclusion of the 
clothes-drying space, and the concealment of the kitchen garden behind 
a hedge and currant bushes, on a small lot, is all that could be desired. 
Perhaps the best idea of Mr. McClare’s own conception of his house can 
be had from the notes which came with his designs: 

‘‘The accompanying sketches are for a small house containing seven 
rooms, hall, bath, and pantry, at a cost, including heating, plumbing, 
and painting, not exceeding three thousand dollars. 

‘This provides for a suitable stone foundation and brick or rubble- 
stone underpinning, spruce frame and covering boards, cedar shingles 
(first quality on roof and clear on walls), two gables with open timber 
work and rough east, clear pine or cypress finish and gutters, and gal- 
vanized iron conductors. 

‘In some localities where good hand-made water-struck brick can be 
furnished and laid with good lime mortar at a cost of thirteen or four- 
teen dollars per thousand, the first-story walls could be built of brick 
eight inches thick, and the second story of shingles or rough-cast work, 
and the cost would not exceed three thousand dollars. If possible the 
bricks should be laid in Flemish or English bond, and the whole would 
be much more substantial than the usual frame cottage, and fully as 
desirable from an artistic point of view. 

‘The interior of the house is to be finished in pine or white wood for 
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painting, and should receive at least three coats of good paint. The 
hall and parlor should have four coats to look well. 

‘‘The plumbing is to be open, with poreelain-lined cast-iron bath-tub, 
slate or soapstone sink, and two-part wash-tray in cellar. 

‘‘A neat red brick fireplace in dining-room, and a tile-faced one in par- 
lor will add much to the comfort of these rooms. In the dining-room 
there will be a small china or crystal closet on one side of the fireplace 
and a buffet on the other; in the parlor are low bookcases on either side 
of the fireplace. These attractive and convenient features will add but 
little to the expense. 

“The stair hall. is sepa- 
rated from the entrance hall 
by a screen of balusters or 
spindle work, so making the 
stairs less public, which is a 
desirable feature where only 
me one staircase can be afforded. 
ieee “The house is designed 
———— for a small suburban lot, 
sixty by one hundred feet, a 
size quite common. A low 
brick wall and fence in front, 
and hedges on either side and 
rear, will inclose the place, 
giving that seclusion neces- 
sary for the proper enjoyment 
of a home. The somewhat 
formal garden, with dial, 
walks, seats, and tea-house, 
are features that will add 
much to the attractiveness of 
such a place, while the kitch- 
en garden and yard are again 
secluded by hedges and 
grapevines on trellises. The 
planting of the garden is only 
suggested and can be modified 
in several ways. 

‘The problem I have tried 
to solve, is to build an inex- 
pensive house on a rather 
narrow lot so that the living- 
rooms could look to the south 
and on the garden, and the 
garden be seen from the 
street.’’ 
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BRIDES AND BRIDAL-CHESTS 


HEN the bride of early New England days packed her home- 
VAY, spun wool or linen, her sheets with the initials of her 


maiden name deftly done in cross-stitch in the corner, or her 

bedspreads woven in plaids of blue and white or in the 
more sober brown for common use, and her finer articles for her own 
personal wear—when she packed these things, it was not in a trunk that 
they were laid, but in a bridal-chest. 

Each piece of hand-woven stuff had come from her own wheel, and 
through her own hands had passed the strands of flax or of wool ; not 
the less evenly twisted were the threads because of her maiden dream- 
ings while at work. Maids in those days had need to be practical: they 
were dainty as well; and in the sewing of garments this rule was often 
enforeed, ‘“Take up two threads and skip four.”’ 

I doubt not that the spinning-wheel was one of love’s weapons, per- 
chance as effective as the golf-sticks of to-day. An open fireplace, the 
fire throwing a glow over a sanded or well-scoured floor, a spinning- 
wheel, and a fair maid might easily compete with golf-links on a 
rolling field and an equally fair maid; and though her coat were as 
scarlet as the coals in the deep fireplace, she could still be fair and yet 
less fair than the spinning maid. 

It is told me by one who is now in the blessed eighties, that learning 
to spin was an important part of a young girl’s education even in the 
early years of our century. She herself was an accomplished spinner 
before she was fourteen. One day her father happened to pass through 
the room where she was spinning in housewifely thrift. He stopped 
and rhymed to her thus, in happy impromptu: 

‘‘Why! what a pretty maid is here, 
How sweet her look, how neat her linen; 
If Youth and Love should come along, 
Youth would soon set young Love a-spinnen.’’ 


If one happens to be interested in brides and their belongings, he 
should go to Memorial Hall in Old Deerfield. There he will find 
material for story-making; when he stands before the oak bridal-chest 
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BRIDAL CHEST FROM THE INDIAN HOUSE OF OLD DEERFIELD 


that came from the Old Indian House of historic memory, he will be on 
enchanted ground. All about him he sees with his outer eye chests and 
chests-and-drawers, while through his fancy will flit a shadowy proces- 
sion of brides that have been. 

The Indian House chest is probably the oldest one in the collection. 
It is made of English oak, most stoutly built and joined in its parts by 
wooden pins. No joint has parted, no panel loosened. Time has given 
to the wood a warm red-brown tone, and the corners are softened by 
wear to a suave roundness. The lid of the chest is missing. As was 
customary in all ancient chests, it was probably made of softer wood 
than the other parts so that it might be less heavy to lift. The chest is 
about five feet long, paneled and carved on its face, the ends being 
divided into two panels, unearved, but with a band of decoration above 
and below. 

The decorations are conventional, and are done in flat carving, except 
for a slight attempt at under-cutting, and an alternating depression and 
elevation in the design observable in the upper band. One is inclined to 
believe that this chest was made in England, although history does not 
record anything as to its making. All we know is, that it is a bridal- 
chest, and that it stood in the Old Indian House a mute witness of the 
deeds in the tragedy of that night in 1704 when Deerfield was almost 
totally destroyed in the attack by the Indians. 

This chest had served to hold some happy bride’s outfit, and had been 
a part of her House Beautiful—beautiful in love and homely use; but 
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CHEST AND DRAWERS BROUGHT FROM SCOTLAND IN 1675 
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CHEST AND THI DRAWERS 


this night it must have reverberated with the blows of the Indian 
hatchets as the door of the house was hacked until a hole was made 
through which the Indians could shoot. 

Fires must have been reflected from the quaint carving as the village 
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BRIDE’S CHEST WITH ONE DRAWER 
THE COVER AS WELL AS THE BODY OF THE CHEST IS OF OAK 


burned, and the lamentations of the captives or the brave words of the 
courageous ones all must have made an impress on the strong fiber of 
the oak, and been rendered back into the night. If material were not 
dumb, or if our ears were more sensitive, what revelations might not one 
hear if he laid his ear to the old chest. 

An evolution from the bridal-chest proper or a natural sequence to 
it is the chest-and-drawers. 

As needs multiplied and demands were more complex, different com- 
partments were added, and chests were built that had one or two drawers 
beneath. These chests also evolved legs, and are suggestive of the high 
and low boys that were so well beloved in colonial days. 

Chests and chests-and-drawers are old in history. If I mistake not, 
mention is made of them in the Norse legends. Did not Thorguna, she 
of the red cloak, bring her gear in a chest? 

Near by the Old Indian House relic stands a chest-and-drawers 
brought from Scotland somewhere about 1675. It is made of oak, and 
has two lower drawers. In the upper portion, or chest proper, is a com- 
partment made to contain small articles. One may readily, in imagina- 
tion, repack this corner receptacle with a few of the precious things of 
that day; nor would a surmise be amiss that a bundle of love letters 
may have long lain there, and little knitted socks and tiny baby linen 
have had there a temporary resting-place. 

The outside decorations consist not only of flat carving, but of orna- 
mentation of a different darker wood placed between the panels. The 
ornaments are like a half-spindle fastened tightly with wooden pegs. 

Two humble companions of the chest-and-drawer style are near by. 
One of these has three drawers. It is completely covered with flat 
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carving on the front, while the ends are plain except for some panels. 
The design is conventional and but slightly raised, the groundwork, or 
under part, being indented to give an effect of relief, while the veinings 
in the design are made by a single line incision. The whole chest is 
painted a fiat red, and suggests Indian work. The initials S. H. are 
worked into the design, showing that the chest was more of a personal 
belonging than was most of the other household furniture. 

Perhaps the queerest chest of all is one that is not carved; the 
decorations are painted. They consist of wheels and other figures done 
in red, blue, black, brown, brown-purple, and yellow ochre. This chest 
is marked W. I think W. must have been giddy and given to vanities. 
[ would rather like myself to see this gay old relic standing in the 
corner of my room, a giddy, gaudy protest against gloom and pessimism. 

We come now to a carved oak chest with only one drawer. It stands 
on high legs, and is covered with ornamentation. The carving is flat, 
with a slight attempt at rounding in the line work. The groundwork 
is not indented or roughened. Evidently the workman sought by 
superior cutting to gain-a relief without the aid of differing textures. 
The wood had originally been painted red, though but little color 
remains. The cover of this chest differs from other lids in being made 
of oak. 

Rebecca Allis, born 1683, had a charming chest, attractive in its 
primitive quality. It bears her initials, R. A. I am glad Rebecca 
liked her chest well enough to send it down to us with this identifica- 
tion; and Rebecca was not without sentiment, for a heart divides the 
two letters. So it reads to me thus: Rebecca Allis and her heart. 

I hope she was happy as a bride, and that a goodly store of gear 
reposed beneath the lid of this her bridal-chest, and that as the years 
came, and the nature of the articles packed there changed with chang- 
ing time, yet it was always with a glad heart and hand that Rebecca 
lifted and closed the lid. MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 


HOMES BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE 


4 OOD taste has decreed that in our modern cities each dwelling or 
public building shall have an expanse of grounds as a suitable 
( setting for the architect’s achievement. Wherever such sweeps 
of green are lacking, wherever house joins house in long, 
unbroken rows, much that is essential to the highest esthetic results 
will be absent. Whether or not lawns form part of the whole picture 
presented, the various structures should embody the best ideals of the 
age. That so many buildings fail to express art’s best teachings is 
partly due to the fact that our modern standards are not high; it is also 
partly owing to a tendency in this country to make the best of things 
that exist, and not to insist too strongly upon the realization of the 
fairest visions. As long as a community lacks the strength of purpose 
to stand for its ideals, all visible things will, in their incongruity, incon- 
sistency, and imperfection, reveal the defect in the character of the 
people. 
True it is that the old styles of architecture, even the best, are 
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unsuited to the conditions of life in this day; yet when a conscientious 
and united effort is made to adapt to present needs the best models that 
were long ago developed, there will be engendered the enthusiasm and 
artistic impulse which will give to the world new and original creations 
in architecture. Apathy must cease before it shall be possible to gener- 
ate the energy which, in an irresistible and on-sweeping current, will 
attain to fair, high, and hitherto untouched ideals in art. 

Communities are tending more and more to regard themselves as 
units, and to consider individuals chiefly in their relation to society. It 
naturally follows thai with such an attitude of mind the rearing of a city 
will be viewed as a whole, and the separate buildings principally with 
reference to the entire effect. However fully the idea of unity may be 
taken into consideration in the appointments of house interiors, it is 
understood by everybody that ends there sought are for the satisfaction 
of a limited circle; but exteriors being for all, and meeting the gaze of 
all, must be as notes blending with each other and forming a perfect 
unison. The large part which homes play in sustaining this harmony 
need not be dwelt upon. Public buildings, however handsome and 
imposing, are so few in comparison with the number of residences that 
their powerlessness to perfect the picture must readily be seen. Archi- 
teeture has therefore properly been pronounced an art of accumulation. 

Each street should consequently have its distinct tone and character ; 
and every structure thereon, however diverse in minor matters, should 
be in keeping with the prevalent tone and character. So, also, should 
each thoroughfare bear its true relation to all those near it, however 
widely it may differ from others. Thus the eye, turning from one to 
another, will find each enhancing its neighbors’ charms. More and 
more do people of taste feel the necessity in each city for a commission 
which will have power to restrain caprice and disregard of beauty’s laws, 
to compel certain harmonies and uniformities to be observed, and to 
allow at the same time for originality and individuality in building. 
The individual should never be permitted to ignore established criterions 
of good taste in architecture. 

But the fact that too little care is given to erecting artistic homes 
results not so much from lack of appreciation of what is loveliest as 
from a disposition to accept what an architect offers, or what meets 
the approval of one’s neighbors. Ignorance of principles, as well as 
thoughtlessness in regard to effects, is also a prolific cduse of much that 
is faulty in home architecture; and a mistaken idea that a city’s beauty 
consists chiefly in its public buildings is another source of error. Only 
when the dwellings are in accord with the fairest public structures is the 
acme attained. Otherwise the success of the public buildings will 
emphasize the failures of the residences. Once more let it be remem- 
bered that it is concord that gives satisfaction. 

Breadth and brightness in the street should always be a preliminary 
consideration. As far as conformity to the idea of unity will allow, 
monotony is to be avoided. When countless diverse and attractive 
domiciles are seen without; one unlovely dwelling to mar the whole, the 
effect is like that of a musical composition without a flaw. 

For country houses no fashion seems more appropriate than the 
colonial form so commonly met in the south. Broad in outline, 
spacious as to rooms and verandas, it is suggestive of the hospitality 
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which is expected in the country, where customs must needs be more or 
less primitive, and where long distances to be traveled make the ever- 
ready welcome seem especially necessary. The very reverse of all tha: 
is desirable in rural effects is afforded by the box-like houses so often 
seen in the country. These dwellings have absolutely no beauty of line 
or charm of expression. If the widespreading, open-hearted colonia! 
style is not chosen, surely the picturesqueness of gables is to be preferre: 
to the unsightly square-angled box forms; the pointed roofs and orie/ 
windows will at least suggest a cheery, cosy home-life within, even if 
they do not promise the welcome which the colonial home implies; they 
will also lend themselves to the graces of natural scenery. Dreary and 
unlovely in the extreme are these same rectilinear boxes when serving. 
as they so often do, as homes for either town or country people. They 
are the exponents of a sordid, hurried, work-a-day time in our nationa! 
history, now happily merging into a period of somewhat more leisurely 
tastes. 

Thoughtful persons of the present day are beginning to realize that 
in the construction of every building, surrounding nature is helped or 
hindered in her efforts toward the beautiful. Many like a landscape best 
when it has no human abode upon it to speak of the presence and work 
of man. This is simply because his achievements are so often erude. 
When he builds in correct observance of nature’s laws he often enhances 
a beautiful scene, and mars it not at all. Since beauty has ever had 
power to elevate and sustain the soul, grave indeed is the error com- 
mitted when a fair natural picture is destroyed by false building. On 
the other hand, it is unquestionably good to make a desert of unloveli- 
ness to blossom as the rose under the magic touch of the true architect. 

JANE LANG BOULDER. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN, NO. V 
THE SQUARE HOUSE 


FW \HE square house is the most economical shape. It costs less 
money to build it, less fuel to heat it, and fewer steps and less 
time to do the work in it. Having the entrance to the separate 
rooms and to the stairway as nearly as possible in the center of 

the house shortens the distance that must be traveled over many times a 

day by the housewife or housemaid in doing the daily household work, 

and this is a consideration of grave importance, especially where the 
housewife is her own maid of all work. 

You ean take four inch-squares and place them together, making a 
two-inch square, which will measure eight inches around. Take these 
same inch squares, and place one right after the other, making a paral- 
lelogram one inch wide and four inches long. You still have only four 
square inches, but the parallelogram measures ten inches around instead of 
eight. This illustrates the economy of outside wall in the square plan. 
It is four inches from one end of the parallelogram to the other, whereas 
in the square arrangement it is only two inches from end to end. This 
illustrates the saving of steps in the square plan. Of course it costs 
less to heat the house that has the smaller exposure of outside wall. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 


The accompanying plan was made with the idea of space and conven- 
ience rather than handsome woodwork and fine finish. It is drawn to 
face the west, and the stairway is placed on the north side, that the sunny 
spaces may go to the rooms. The plan could be simply turned about 
for a house to face the east. The outside measure is forty by forty feet. 
The cellar walls are seven feet high. The first floor is eighteen inches 
from the ground. The first story is nine feet high, the second eight, 
and the third-story room seven and ahalf. The floors are all of Georgia 
pine, plain wax finish; the woodwork is of white pine and buckeye, the 
same finish as the floors. This finish has the advantage at the start of 
being more beautiful and less expensive than paint, and, unlike shellac 
finish, as time goes on if simply grows more beautiful, as the ordinary 
rubbing or cleaning adds to its polish year by year, while paint is con- 
stantly wearing off. Georgia pine is chosen for the floors solely because 
it costs less than oak or maple. White pine, from among the cheap 
woods, is chosen because, though soft, it is durable and true—it does not 
swell and warp like white wood—and because it is pleasing to the touch 
and to the eye. 
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— SECOND FLOOR PLAN — 


The front entrance door admits you to a light, roomy vestibule and 
corridor, through which you reach every room on the first floor and the 
stair to the second floor. On entering, you pass at your right into a 
reception-room, sufficiently removed from the other rooms to free the 
family life from intrusion. Farther on, at the right, a door leads into a 
coat-room, with a stationary wash-bowl in one corner. As may be seen, 
this room is conveniently placed near the entrance, and is a definite 
place for those articles of apparel that are always getting lost or mis- 
placed—outdoor wraps of all kinds, hats, gloves, overshoes, storm- 
coats, umbrellas, and canes. It contains a whisk-broom, hat and coat 
brushes, a tiny closet with shelves for overshoes, sponge and cloths for 
cleaning muddy overshoes, a blacking-stand with brushes and blacking, 
hooks and shelves for wraps and hats, a mirror, towel-racks, one or two 
chairs, and a small stand. The library may be as secluded as desired, 
or it may be the family sitting-room. The stairs are four feet wide, each 
step lifts six inches and has an eleven-inch tread. The stairs have two 
substantial hand-rails. The kitchen and dining-room arrangements are 
similar to those in the four preceding plans, and described in THE 
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House Bravti- 
FUL for Feb- 
ruary, 1899.— 
Against the 
STORE RoOom— wall, back of 
ieee nite the range, are 
shelves and 
hooks — not 
nails —for all 
cooking pots 
and pans, and 
racks for pot 
and saucepan 
covers. A 
work-table, 
—MAiD's ROOM— two and one- 
fan | ITO" x 11-8” half by six feet, 
—DRY ROOM— is built in at 
21-0" x18" the left of the 
range. Against 
the wall, back 
of the table, 
and at its left, 
are cupboards 
and shelves for 
sugars, spices, 
and baking 
utensils, and 
bins for flour, 
meal, and other cereals. Across the room from the work-table is a 
closet—ecupboard above and drawers below. The refrigerator, marked 
‘‘Tee,’’ is on the same level as the kitchen floor. It is protected from 
the kitchen heat, but easy of access from dining-room, kitchen, and 
basement door. Back of the door leading to the dining-room is a closet 
for kitchen aprons in use, brooms, dust-pan, dust-cloths, ete. 

There is a good bicycle-room at the right of the basement door. The 
cellar contains laundry, furnace-room, and storeroom. 

In the second story are three large bedrooms, each one of which has a 
generous closet with a window and a set of ample drawers. There is also 
a large linen-closet with window, and a broom-closet. If a smaller bath- 
room and linen-closet would serve, the bathroom here shown might be 
made a sewing-room, and the linen-closet made a bathroom. The pres- 
ent broom-closet could be made four feet deep instead of two; one and 
one-half feet could be partitioned off, one end making a broom-closet one 
and one-half by four feet, and leaving a linen-closet four by four and 
one-half feet. The wardrobe closet, after giving up these two feet to 
broom and linen closets, would still be large and roomy. 

This house was planned for a family of adults. If there were chil- 
dren, the room labeled ‘‘family chamber’’ could be the nursery, and the 
square chamber opening off of it the mother’s room. Or there might be 
four good bedrooms on this second floor, measuring respectively—to 
begin with the family room—twelve by eighteen feet, eleven by fifteen 
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feet, fourteen by fifteen feet, and eleven and one-half by twelve and one- 
half, a bathroom eight by ten, sewing-room eight by fifteen, linen-closet 
four by six, broom-closet three by three, and good closets for each bed- 
room, and one for the sewing-room. 

In the third story is a maid’s room with large closet, a storeroom, 
and a drying-room, into which the lift comes up from the laundry. 

The piazza is planned for a generous outdoor living place, having 
large space where it runs around the corner undisturbed by passage to 
the front door. At the left of the front door, across that end of the 
piazza, is a seat, long and wide. The piazza roof makes a floor for the 
baleony above. To this balcony exit is gained through a north window 
reaching to the floor in the square chamber. 

A square house seems to be difficult to dress in variety of exterior, 
but this design is uncommonly successful. For it and the drawings I 
am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Arthur N. Oviatt, of Cleveland. 

NINA C. KINNEY. 





ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS 


HE importation of oriental carpets and rugs has become a promi- 
nent feature of our commerce. Twenty years ago the strangest 
ideas seem to have prevailed as to the kind of decoration appro- 
priate to floor coverings. The marked change in public taste 
which has taken place is to a con- 
siderable extent due to the num- 
ber of oriental rugs and carpets 
which have found their way west. 
Only a few years ago oriental 
rugs were considered art curiosi- 
ties. They are now far more 
common, and masterpieces as 
many of them are, their durabil- 
ity and usefulness in combination 
with their beauty have made 
them popular. The one decorative 
object in the oriental house or 
tent is the carpet; but poverty has 
foreed many poor people in the 
east to dispose of their rugs as 
the only goods on which they 
could realize anything, and the 
bankrupt state of the Turkish 
empire has had its effect upon 
the rich. Long ago the prayer 
carpets of distinguished pilgrims 
left as offerings at the shrines 
were carried off from the mosques, 
and the Sultan’s treasury at 
Constantinople contained a great 
number of fine carpets, some of 
which have traveled west. 


IRAN RvuG 
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Carpets date 
from a very re- 
mote period of an- 
tiquity, and weav- 
ing was one of 
the earliest indus- 
tries of Asia. 
They were applied 
to sacred purposes 
by the priests of 
Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, and used 
to ornament the 
palaces of the 
Pharaohs. On 
state occasions it 
was the custom to 
place them on the 
couches of the 
guests attending 
the royal gather- 
ings. The Baby- 
lonians were 
skilled in weav- 
ing cloths and 
carpets of purple 
hue, and one of 
their carpets is 
mentioned as hav- 
ing been spread 
over the grave of 
Cyrus. 

a The Persians 
mmm learned the art of 
weaving carpets 

from the Baby- 

lonians many 

SouMACK Rua years before 

Christ. The art 
of making rugs extended from Persia to many parts of Asia and 
Europe, and to this day the Persians excel in this industry. Persian 
carpets were greatly esteemed in Rome and Greece, and through Venice 
they reached the castles of the Middle Ages. Often they were used as 
canopies, and we are told that Queen Elizabeth had one in her presence 
chamber. At this time the floors in England were generally covered 
with rushes, and a carpet meant a table cover, as we find in Ben 
Jonson’s plays. 

Turkman carpets were imported into Europe as early as the second 
half of the fifteenth century. They figure conspicuously in the Italian, 
Flemish, and German pictures of the period, on the throne of the 
Madonna, as table covers, and among ecclesiastical furniture. Later 
true Persian carpets appeared in pictorial art, and examples may be seen 
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in the pictures, 
the ‘‘Madonna’’ 
of Memline, 
“The Family 
Group’’ of Lot- 
to, and ‘The 
Ambassadors’’ 
of Holbein. 
These afford 
vood instances 
of pictures of 
Asiatie carpets 
having the an- 
gular style of 
ornament. 

The first 
mention of car- 
pets for floor 
coverings in 
England occurs 
in the reign of 
Edward VIL., 
where we are 
told that before 
the commun- 
ion table were 
placed 
“Carpets full gay 
That wrought were 

in the Orient.” 

Though for 
centuries Asiat- 
ic carpets have 
been esteemed 
in Europe, it 
was only a hun- 
dred years ago SENNA Rue 
that an English 
mercantile house first engaged in their importation. The Persian carpet 
continues to be what it has always been, the most original and durable 
of such fabrics. It is made by careful hand labor, on a loom of prim- 
itive construction, and with the aid of no tools but a comb, a pair of 
shears, and perhaps a mallet. This mode of weaving, and the patterns 
employed, have been handed down from remote ages, and much of the 
success of the orientals seems to be in the absence of novelty. How far 
they carry this we may judge when we reflect that the greater number 
of the designs in use to-day not improbably met the gaze of hundreds 
of generations before the time of Abraham. 

A favorite Persian design is that of animals and hunting scenes inter- 
woven with delineations of foliage. This design can be traced back for 
twenty-five centuries, and shows how fixed the Persian mind can become 
upon one subject. One curious thing about oriental rugs is that they 
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are not made by companies, but 
by families, and part of the 
charm has been in the fact that 
no two are identical. Each de- 
signer made his own pattern, and 
the result was individuality. Mi- 
gration and conquests have also 
had something to do with this, 
but to the pilgrimages of various 
devout Mussulmans from various 
countries of the east to their 
sacred places, even more effect 
may be attributed. Each pilgrim 
travels with his prayer rug; per- 
haps he sells this at Mecca or 
Medina, and it is then resold to a 
returning pilgrim of another race. 

Reference is frequently made 
to these prayer rugs. The rug 
is like other rugs, except in de- 
sign. It is peculiar to Moham- 
medan countries, being intended 
for the knees of the faithful at 
the hour of prayer. The pattern 

BokHaRA Rua tapers to a truncated point, which 

must be pointed toward Mecca, 
and serves as a resting-place for the worshiper’s head when he prostrates 
it on the ground. When the Mohammedan is at home he knows in 
which direction to spread his rug, but when he is traveling he is often 
confused. To avoid this the pilgrim either asks the point of compass 
from a ‘‘dog of a Christian,’’ or carries on his tour to Mecca a little com- 
pass to enable him to ascertain his direction. Some prayer rugs are 
made of a size to suit little children, and these are often of silk, em- 
broidered with silver and gold. The silk rugs are considered the finest in 
oriental weaves. They are generally antique, not made for the market, 
and almost without exception have been made for some particular occa- 
sion. Some of the costliest ones are still within the mosques, royal 
tombs, or on the walls of harems. Once in a great while a mosque rug 
finds its way to our market, bearing passages of the Koran woven in the 
border. They are valued at from two hundred and fifty to ten thousand 
dollars. 

Persian rugs differ from each other in the character of the pile, the 
style of the design, and the nature of the warp, which ordinarily is wool, 
linen, or perhaps cotton. Choice old Persian rugs are made of goats’ 
hair. They are generally oblong and of moderate size, though many 
large rugs were also made. 

The habit of sitting and sleeping on the floor undoubtedly first sug- 
gested the making of these fabrics, but now they form one of the essen- 
tial articles in the equipment of a traveler in the east, because on arriv- 
ing at an inn he must sit on the floor and lay his mattress on a rug. 

The Mussulman does not treat a carpet as we do, as a mere covering 
for the floor, to be trodden on. They consider it a luxurious lounge to 
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sit and rest upon. The Persian never crosses or stands upon his carpet 
in his shoes, but always uncovers his feet. It is partly from this that 
ancient carpets embodying years of artistic skill remain in such a beauti- 
ful condition. The washing process of cleaning and exposing them to 
the strong rays of the sun also tends to give a rich and glossy tone to 
the rugs. It is not an uncommon thing to find rugs which have passed 
the century mark. In fact, a truly antique rug is supposed to have 
seen at least fifty years of hard service by the crude people of the orient 
who weave them, and they retain their elegance after years of hard usage. 
When it is remembered that in a single square yard of the best made 
Persian carpet there are from two hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand stitches to be adjusted by the hand of the weaver, it 
speaks more 
than words 
for the pa- 
tience of ori- 
ental toilers. 
The Persians 
are celebrated 
for theirdyes, 
which are ex- 
tracted from 
vegetable 
matter by a 
process of 
fomentation. 
The favorite 
colors are 
indigo, tur- 
quoise- blue, 
ruby-red, and 
green, all ob- 
tained from 
the roots and 
leaves of cer- 
tain plants. 
Recently 
an attempt 
was made to 
introduce 
bright colors 
to suit the 
taste of the 
west in the 
new rugs, but 
this was ecal- 
culated to de- 
stroy the de- 
sign and the 
present Shah 
has forbidden 
the importa- KERMAN Rua 
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tion of foreign wools and dyes, and ordered that all carpets made in his 
dominion must be made in the old recognized Persian patterns, free 
from European design. 

Carpets are now made in many parts of Persia. They are usually 
classified as Khorassan, Feraghan, Kerman, Kurdistan, and sometimes 
Karadagh, and Teheran. 

The carpet of Feraghan is the Persian carpet par excellence. Like the 
majority of true Persian carpets, it is closely woven. The designs 
are essentially fioral; the border is an important feature, and the ground 
color in the latter is usually different from that of the center. Antique 
Feraghan carpets are valued at one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty dollars each; modern, from fifty cents to one dollar per yard. 
Iran rugs are made in the same district. They are suitable for hall 
rugs, are almost all antique, and valued at from thirty-five to one thou- 
sand dollars each 

The Persians are very cunning in doctoring old rugs, and connois- 
seurs warn those about to purchase a costly rug that the surface of the 
carpet may have been cropped and the richness of the pile reduced. Also 
that when the pattern is faded it is a custom to touch the suspected parts 
up with water-colors. This may be detected: by applying a wet cloth. 
An old Persian test for a good carpet is to drop a piece of red-hot char- 
coal upon it. This leaves a singed brown spot. If the carpet be a good 
one, the hand can then brush off the singed wool without the least trace 
being discernible. 

Khorassan carpets are made in the oldest rug-weaving district of 
Persia. Some fine specimens are now occupying honorary positions in 
museums and royal palaces. They have a wonderful luster and in tex- 
ture are closely woven. Often there are ten to twelve borders to a 
Khorassan rug. They are valued at from thirty-five to three hundred 
and fifty dollars ea 

One of the finest rugs made in the East is called the Khiva. The 
colors are few—various shades of maroon, red, and blue interwoven with 
white. The pattern is conventional, and the durability of these rugs is 
marvelous. They were originally intended as portiéres to tents. They 
are valued at from thirty-five to one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The Kerman carpets are gems of the loom. The design often includes 
medallions, and the artistic border is realistic. Camel’s hair figures 
largely in the groundwork. These rugs are effective in delicately col- 
ored rooms, and range in value from one hundred and fifty to two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Some of the best rungs made in Persia are those of Kurdistan. The 
wild Kurds have a poetic sense of coloring, and wove carpets of wonder- 
ful beauty, and at the same time the floral character of genuine Persian 
ornament is shown. The weaving is generally done in the tents of the 
nomadic Kurds, but in some places has been carried on in subterranean 
dwellings. The colors are bright, but rich. They are valued at from 
twenty-five to five hundred dollars each, in sizes from four by seven to 
eight by eleven fe 

One of the few rugs that follows exclusively a distinet pattern is the 
Bokhara. It generally comes in the richest shades of red for a back- 
ground, with square figures all over the center. Its durability is phe- 
nomenal, and it grows richer and softer with time. Antique Bokhara 
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rugs bring large 
prices, as they 
are almost out 
of the market. 
An ordinary 
rug is valued at 
from ten to 
three hundred 
and fifty dol- 
lars. 

Kilim rugs 
are different 
from others, as 
they have no 
nap, being wov- 
en by a needle. 

They are almost 

alike on both 

sides, and very 

thin. There 

are four differ- 

ent kinds, and 

they are gener- 

ally used for 

table covers, 

door curtains, 

and couch ecov- 

ers. One is 

called Kiz Kil- 

im, or bride’s 

rug, it being 

the custom that J : ee 
a girl, as soon 06 ee leiitiie At mem itentniAD hil 
as engaged, ey its | Ms Wd) 

must weave one 

of these rugs YEORDEZ PRAYER RUG 

for her future 

husband. There are fine specimens of these rugs, valued at from five 
to fifty dollars; they vary in pattern, but often have the ‘‘temple’’ 
design. 

Anatolian rugs are close and fine, with long nap; they are frequently 
irregular in shape, and are renowned for their rich colorings of red, 
blue, and green, and the silky quality of wool. In pattern they are 
varied, having small figures in stripes across the rug. The ‘‘temple’’ 
design is popular, having a plain center of green or red, with archlike 
pattern at one end, representing the entrance to the mosque. These are 
used in prayer rugs, being spread on the floor, the point toward Mecca; 
valued at from fifty to seven hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Antique Daghestan rugs have long been used by the Persians for 
devotional purposes, and have been handed down from one generation 
to another until they have finally passed into the hands of the traveling 
carpet-buyer. The colorings are rich, soft, and toned by age, and as 
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might be expected, 
they are becoming 
searcer in the east. 
In many cases the 
year they were made 
and the name of the 
workman are woven 
in the rug; but apart 
from this, the con- 
noisseur is able to 
tell from the charac- 
ter of the design how 
old it is.» The most 
reliable method of 
ascertaining the an- 
tiquity of any Per- 
sian rug is by com- 
paring its designs 
with specimens of 
contemporary  Per- 
sian art. Daghestan 
rugs are valued at 
from twelve to fifty 
dollars. 

Eastern carpets 
reach Europe at pres- 
ent by a variety of 
channels. In_ the 
process of transpor- 
tation to the west, 
the caravans play an 
important part, as 
when factories are in 

SILK Rue the interior the car- 

pets are packed on 
camels attached to some caravan, and so conveyed to shipping ports. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that with all the wealth of Europe 
and America there is no large collection, save only that of the Sultan of 
Turkey, which possesses really fine specimens of choice oriental rugs. 
It is to be regretted that the artists who worked these rugs neither dated 
nor signed them. There are, it is true, inscriptions, but these are usu- 
ally prayers or quotations from the Koran. Sometimes there are lines 
from Hafiz, but inscriptions on the narrow border next the fringe are 
often complimentary verses addressed to the owner of the rug. The 
earliest date observed on arug was A.D. 1619. Most of the dated carpets, 
however, have been made in the last hundred years. 

People are gradually realizing that the purchase of oriental rugs is 
an investment, as, properly used and cared for, they last for generations, 
and become richer with time. They cannot, however, be subjected to 
all kinds of treatment, and abuse will spoil them as well as other things. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 
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S$ one travels about through England, his attention is constantly 
drawn to the hedges, which are found in the greatest abundance. 
Perhaps the majority of the hedges are made up of the English 
hawthorn, but many evergreens and other trees and shrubs are 

used for this purpose. Frequently there is a low stone wall, with the 
hawthorn or other plant used for the hedge trained from its top, and 
forming a wall of green two or three feet high above its coping. Some- 
times the wall is used to retain the earth on one side, so that from one 
direction the hedge alone is seen, while from the other the wall also is 
visible. Sometimes it is the beauty of the hedge itself which demands 
our notice. It may be a beautiful mass of foliage with flowers, not too 
closely trimmed, but allowed to break out here and there in graceful, 
irregular sprays. Sometimes the hedge is chiefly valuable as a back- 
ground, forming a uniform green, against which are seen the variously 
colored flowers of an herbaceous or shrubbery border: but occasionally 
the hedge does not form such an agreeable feature in the landscape. 
We may imagine that if it were away we could look out on a beautiful 
landscape. Again, it may annoy us by its monotonous appearance. As 
one walks along a street he gets tired of having to look constantly at 
uniform opaque walls, even though these walls are formed of beautiful 
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effect of light and s 


grow naturally. Wi 
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UNDS 


trimming of these hedges takes away the varied 
ide which we always see where a plant is allowed to 
th the trimmed hedge the whole surface is in light 
t presents a uniform tint. 


y hedges that are really attractive, however, that 
is apt to ask himself if we cannot have such boun- 
and lawns in America. Experiments have fre- 


this direction, sometimes with considérable success, 


unsatisfactory results. 


icago many miles of arbor vite hedges were planted. 
lite attractive, so that the example set was followed 
rhaps they were most satisfactory just before they 
requiring trimming. 


After trimming commenced 
ile a solid wall of green—a wall more satisfying to 
all of brick or stone, but still not so pleasing as 
Still later the growth of adjacent trees so shaded 
that they died, or the foliage became thin and 


street is greatly disfigured by the remains of the 


1 similar result has followed the use of the Norway 
orange has been used very extensively as a hedge 


grow naturally it forms a good-sized tree, and 


le impatience at being kept down to a height of only 


same is true of the honey locust. Both of these 


d with spines, and so form a strong barrier against 
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intrusion. They both form beautiful trees when left to themselves, 
being quite attractive even when the leaves have fallen, on account of 
their widespreading branches and curious fruit, but when trained into 
the form of hedges they are unsightly in winter. 

Another plant often used is the Russian mulberry. This is subject 
to the same objection as the other hedge trees in winter, on aceount of 
the stubs of branches that have been cut away. All three of the trees 
leaf out very late in the spring. 
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More gratifying results, so far as appearance goes, have been obtained 
with shrubs or plants of a smaller growth. The writer knows of a Jap- 
anese quince hedge which is so striking in appearance when in bloom 
that it is visited by people from miles around. It has been very spar- 
ingly trimmed, and it varies some in height on account of the change 
in the soil in which it grows or the shade of neighboring trees, but this 
variation does not detract from its beauty. The lilac is often used, and 
produces a most pleasing sereen or boundary. The fact that it sends up 
many sprouts or ‘‘suckers’’ only adds to its desirability. Barberry 
bushes, upright honeysuckles, syringas, spireas, and many other shrubs 
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HEDGES AS BACKGROUNDS 

















HEDGES AS Ba 


have been used wi satisfaction when left to grow as nature intended, 
but they are rather annoying when constantly confined to a uniform 
shape by trimming, because the cutting away of the branches deprives 
the plant of all gracefulness, and also of the bloom and fruit which 
should form part of its decoration. 

[f a pleasing border or boundary is desired, one that is to be simply 
looked at, and not serve as & barrier, the writer believes that the wise 
course to pursue is to avoid all attempt at regularity. But very little 
more land is needed for an irregular border, and the very indefiniteness 
which comes from this irregularity adds to the apparent extent of the 
land enclosed. There is always a certain amount of variation in the 
individual plants used to form a boundary. Often when one species is 
used, some plants | leaf out earlier than others, and some hold the 
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leaves later. Sor vill have an abundance of bloom, and others a 
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1edge this variation is an objection, but it adds to 

mal belt or border. 

required it is undoubtedly best to use a simple, 
, and cover this fence with vines and shrubs. 
carry the eye up into the sky, will not be out of 
nting, and good herbaceous plants, such as iris, 

od, asters, and sunflowers, will add to the inter- 


the borders of streams, lakes, and lawns should 
The variation need not always come from using 
rent kinds of plants. Often a great mass of one 
rrow in perfect freedom, will produce a variety 
nd harmonious. 
f securing a boundary of plants requires, first, the 
The soil should be of a character suited 
It should be thoroughly pulverized to the depth 
hes, and for a width equal to the breadth of the 
iave had two years’ growth. If the soil is poor, 


hould of course be added, but what is of most 


surface of the ground be kept pulverized and free 

The cultivation should continue in each year 

August, and until the shrubs have taken such hold 

\l be able to prev@nt the growth of other plants. 
O. C. SIMONDS. 
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It is 
garden seat, very attractive in design and infi- 
red bent-wood settles in common use in this coun- 
the seat is one foot five inches wide, and the 
hes high. The manufacturers claim for it a great 
y make it in two styles, one in good yellow deal, 


inished green, for about twelve dollars, and in dark 


This is more than one generally pays in America, 


ts is worth several of the silly things now in use. 


seats warp out of all shape, and this settle could 
thstand much weather. It would be very grati- 
is manufacturer would have a good seat designed 


‘ket at a reasonable price. 
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HOUSE OWNERSHIP 


HE fact of living in a rented dwelling far enough removed from 

| the city’s congestion to encourage physical and spiritual growth, 

is in itself caleulated to do a good deal toward putting a family 

in the way of organizing an ideal home. But the chief benefit 

of getting poor people to desert city tenements for suburban houses, if 

not real country homes, is to make it possible for the family in time, if 

not at the outset, to own its home. Nothing contributes so surely and 

steadily to the evolution of the citizen, and through him of the com- 

munity, as proprietorship in the home. It removes the temptation to 

keep moving from place to place—always a hindrance to the evolution of 

arealhome. The family that hires its dwelling is apt to disregard the 

property rights of others, to have little or no pride in the reputation of 

the neighborhood, to care little who represents it politically, to be disin- 

clined to work for its advancement. The family owning its own home, 

however humble, takes pride in itself and its surroundings, and feels a 
sense of personal responsibility for the tone of the community. 

As to the possibility of house ownership with a small income, Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, to name but one, has proved not only 
that working people will buy homes of their own when given the oppor- 
tunity, but that decent homes for poor people can be built and sold to 
them, and paid for by them in small sums at a fair business rate of 
profit to the capitalist. 

The best charity is that which helps people to help themselves. Any 
one who is looking for an inspiration to help his fellow-beings cannot do 
better than to erect small homes to be sold on non-usurious installment 
plans to self-respecting people without capital and with small incomes. 
Whether the millionaire of culture lives in one place or another, in his 
own house or in somebody’s else house, does not matter much to him in 
his relations with the world, though the world is more or less sensitive 
to his reaction. But living in their own home is a saving grace to people 
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und’’ themselves, and for the weakest among thie 
ng on the brink of not surviving, but who can keep 


rthened by all possible means. 
the family, whether rented or owned, should be as 
ade. One of the evils of American life is its pub- 


1e home, the more inclination the family has to 

can be abstracted from work and sleep in some 
more or less deleterious; to drift unthinkingly 
nt about them, instead of having resources within 


ire in their homes. 
vague and vain dawdling, and for positively evil 


the time, so characteristic of the leisure of men, 
of the tenement classes, is to make the home con- 


levelopment of its members, and to provide worthy 
the home. 


This cannot be done to any hopefu! 
is in one of the shoddily partitioned-off series of 
he name of tenement, where one’s neighbors are 


ten in one’s way, and invariably within plain hear- 


ple are herded closely where their constant com- 
er motives than themselves, and often have worse 


vyns its own little separate home it should at least 


lf if it possibly can, and at worst, in one of the 
two families and having separate entrances. 
me. <A place used merely to sleep, eat, and dress 


d as often as possible and as long as possible, to 
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A home is a conservatory where every slip 


ilies undoubtedly have such a theory with regard 


on for being, however far short of the theory the 


in a great many more homes, by no means con- 


ich the income is smallest, the sole ambition is to 
1 less work. 


In these latter families the desire for 
would obtain equally strongly if they were living 
nds. The desire for money, however, is largely 
wr display. If deprived of the opportunity to pay 
udience, or to show what they buy to acquaintances 
e, the craving for money would die out in many 
ng how few people care for what money will buy 
st people like to have money ‘‘to show off’’ with. 
lf may be not only a useful thing but extremely 
way in which an income is spent more than the 


rue measurement, are not common beliefs in the 


classes. 
‘f the home approaching the ideal must have for a 
gent appreciation of, or better, an appreciative 


g¢ what a home in its highest sense actually is. It 
family to set up an establishment under enlightened 


themselves believe in the virtue and in the enjoy- 
attempting to do in order that the experiment 
ave natural and permanent growth. 
DINAH STURGIS, 
In the American Kitchen Magazine. 
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The mass of the House BEAUTIFUL correspondence has increased to such an 
extent that in future it will be necessary to limit each subscriber to questions regard- 
ing one room only. If suggestions for the decoration of a whole house are desired, 
a small fee will be charged. 


We are contemplating building a summer home to cost about two thousand five 
hundred dollars. Will you be kind enough to give us some suggestions about an 
‘jdeal farmhouse?’’ For such should be its character, as it is to be built on a farm of 
one hundred and twenty acres. I prefer a wide hall, running through the house from 
front to back, and a large living-room. CO. 8. A. 


Suggesting plans for a house not yet built, belongs rather to the architect than the 
decorator. However, we would advise for the contemplated ‘‘farmhouse’’ a rather 
low, studded building, square rooms, with a broad hall from front to back. A square 
porch, with seats at the side, is a good style for the front entrance.” If the two sides of 
the house could be extended at the back, the inner ends forming a sort of inclosure 
poreh for both the lower and upper floors, it would make a comfortable out-of-door liv- 
ing-room which we strongly advocate, believing, as we do, that much ill-health might 
be avoided were our houses arranged for life out in the open air. The American sun- 
shine brings health and strength, and could we once get away from the high winds, 
we should enjoy our porches and garden houses far more. With this idea, we think 
the partially inelosed piazza might be practicable. We should like all the windows to 
be of convenient form—that is, opening down the center and outward. Deep sills, if 
possible, are very desirable. In short, a ‘‘farmhouse’’ would seem to us to be some- 
thing of this sort—a roomy, homely, livable place, not a cottage in any sense of the 
word. Such a building need not be expensive. The outside walls we should like 
stueeoed yellow or white, the woodwork very plain and simply painted. The floors 
need not be hardwood, which is not truly consistent with colonial architecture. The 
usual flooring covered with Japanese matting would be charming in a country house. 





I would like suggestions as to color scheme for floors, walls, and finish. The floors 
are to be quarter-sawed southern pine, and the finish is to be white pine throughout. 
The plaster is to be sand-finish and painted. The two fireplaces will be of red brick. 
The house is to be heated by furnace and lighted by incandescent electric lights. 
We expect to use rugs on all the floors, and at the windows we shall use light wash 
curtains, and some sort of heavier stuff hung from rods—no shades. What we partic- 
ularly would like to know is how shall we coloy floors, walls, finish, and ceilings. Will 
this sort of floor take wax or varnish? oO. E. H. 


For the floors of your house we would advise varnish—two thin coats, afterward 
well rubbed down to adull surface. Wax finish cannot be recommended for pine, as it 
contains too much resin. A little coloring matter put into the varnish enriches the 
effect very much. The first floor would better be painted, each room enamel paint the 
color of the wall, but a shade or two darker. The entrance hall would be good done in 
green, ceiling two shades lighter; the living-room in gobelin blue, ceiling the same, 
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with a plaster beading molding placed on ceiling to form a square. The beading 
should be about eighte¢ riches from walls. For this room the woodwork would bet- 
ter be of cream or ivo mel, and the beading on ceiling likewise of cream. The 
dining-room would loo remely pretty in mulberry, both from the blue living-room 
and from the green ha eiling two shades lighter. Consultation room, we should 
ike in mulberry witl ceiling, vestibule the same. Waiting-room should be in 
green, ceiling green White Swiss curtains of the same design at all the 
windows would produ: etter effect than to have each room different. 


[ have a sleeping ym with southern exposure. It has one large bay-window, 
front arched to the ec heavy moldings. The doors also have heavy moldings, 
painted to match pap has inside blinds, also painted, which I dislike. How can 
I arrange, if I take ther t, to subdue the light? I wish to paper and paint the room, 
Will you suggest treatment of colors for both? This room is at rear of two large par- 
ors, which have a fig paper in a soft shade of green, quite light in effect. Fur- 
niture, quarter-sawed 


Inside blinds aré lly much in the way, and we would advise their removal, 
using a dark shade of n, olive, or brown outside, with a lighter one on the inside if 
the light is very stron wnings are sometimes desirable on a southern or western 
exposure. They produe harmingly soft light, and are not necessarily clumsy or difii- 
cult to manage. If the wing-rooms are hung with figured paper in green, this room 
opening off them woul tter be plain—pink, rose, or mulberry we should like next 
the green. If the wal plain, a figured ceiling would be exceedingly decorative, 
and if well chosen, vé easing. A large conventional design is better, but some- 
times a bouquet of flov on a,cream ground lends itself very happily to this style 
of decoration. The « must first be mitered, and the paper put on from the walls 
toward the center; n ler is necessary. The paper may be brought down to the 
picture molding, or rat tart from it, and the molding should be colored always two 
shades. This brings v and ceilings together nicely. The woodwork would better 
be painted the colo1 lls, only a little darker, two shades possibly, unless ivory 
white may be desired »wever, with the oak furniture the white woodwork would 
not look as well as tl ed 


May I ask your a in regard to fitting up the library, hall, and dining-room of 
suburban home? T brary is the front room, and has a square bay in front and 
one very sunny, bright ndow looking west and giving a charming view of Lookout 
Mountain. The wood is good hard pine, polished floors the same. Iam especially 
fond of antique furnit and have for this room several pieces of old mahogany, a 
three-section bookcas old earved claw-foot table, a carved cabinet, and several 
good chairs. What [ use on the floor and walls and at windows to produce an 
urtistic interior? The rway and hall are in the middle, between the rooms, all 
woodwork being pin ng-room only has morning sunshine, becoming rather dark 
iter in the day w. J. B. 


We always recom! burlap for wall hangings. It is very durable and has beau- 
tiful texture, and for tl th of itis not expensive. The burlap comes in fine shades, 
but ean be colored t teh any sample without extra charge, we are told. Two 
weeks. and more po must be allowed, however, for an order to be completed. 
For your library we w suggest a mulberry red, the ceiling two shades lighter, the 
moldings the same co yut much darker than walls. The purplish red is very rich 
with mahogany, but n touches of gilt or brass to produce the best effect. Gilt 
picture frames, gene! would be well in such a room, although the flat mahogany 
and Flemish oak so much used, are also, extremely good on such a wall. Oriental rugs 
are best for the floor i we prefer several small ones to one large one, if the floor 
permits it. A black ig in front of fireplace, and another in the ‘‘square bay” 
would be an addition ere are many sorts of less expensive rugs that may be had, 
which furnish well and are quite as ‘‘artistie’’ as the orientals. The ‘‘colonial’’ rug 
is an extremely thick rain (three or four ply) in fine shades and good designs. A 
square of Wilton, mal y-colored, either quite plain, or in a little all-over design, 
is good; two shades e color would be excellent. At the windows there should 
be cream Madras 01 ed net trimmed with the narrow cotton gimp. Over these 
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‘‘shiki,’’ or even plain India silk, would temper the light and give charming effects. 
Of course the silk curtains should be kept drawn back, and they should hang from gilt 
rods. With a light mantel it is suggested that iron andirons, rather than brass, be 
used. All the trimmings around the fireplace should correspond. For the hall a 
green striped or figured paper would seem best, and would divide with less monotony 
the two plain walls of library and dining-room. Green we should advise for the hall, 
with a yellow ceiling. The dining-room in saffron burlap would be delightful with the 
old mahogany and ‘‘onion-blue’’ china. 





A good many of us are obliged to live in flats, undesirable as it may be, and it is 
to this sort of a home or habitation that I wish you would bring some practical ideas. 
One has to accommodate one’s self to live in a very compact style in a small flat, 
but that does not mean ‘that there is no room for taste. I live in a four-room 
_partment in a block. It is very small, but the outlook is good, and there is sun all 
lay long in some part of the flat. The bathroom has a tiled floor and enameled walls 
and a fine south window. The kitchen, with walls painted a light shade of gray 
below and buff above, and floor covered with gray and white linoleum, is satisfactory. 
The two largest rooms, which open into each other by a five-foot wide door, are poorly 
lecorated. The hall, with striped paper, without any molding or frieze, looks twelve 
feet high. 

The refrigerator is of wood to match the other woodwork, but it seems a trifle out 
of place, and a sereen would be in the way unless it were built of two folds just the 
size of the refrigerator. The floors of the south room, hall, and one large room are 
covered with dull green denim. The other large room has a varnished border and 
ingrain rug of a very small pattern in greenand fawn. The one mantel in this room is 
of quartered oak, very plain, with two shelves running clear across, one above and 
one below the mirror. Underneath is an ugly sham fireplace, but a curtain hung from a 
rod will cover that. In this room we have a desk, couch, piano, besides two or three 
chairs and a corner bookease. The south room we use as a dining-room, with a forty- 
inch eireular table, but there is need of a little buffet or sideboard. The second large 
room is used for a sleeping room. R. H. B. 


The plan submitted for scheme of coloring is most satisfactorily drawn and 


deseribed. The rooms are indeed small, and this fact, together with the limited income, 
is a hindrance in obtaining a good and attractive result. It is for homes like yours, 
however, that THE House BEAUTIFUL mainly exists. Perhaps nothing is more impor- 
tant to get out of sight than the refrigerator, and your suggestion to hide it by a screen 
of two folds is a good one. It would not be any great expense to have a carpenter 
make a frame, cover it with unbleached cotton cloth and over this with one of the 
pretty Java chintzes, bringing the edge of one side over the other on the outer side of 
the uprights, and nailing them down with plain round-headed brass nails; but we fear 
a sereen used in such a place should be washable, and suggest that a paper be pasted 
on cotton cloth and then varnished, so as to admit of being washed if necessary. 
This secreting of the refrigerator would seem a most urgent matter, as if left exposed, 
it would cheapen and belittle the prettiest treatment possible. It occurs to us, that if 
feasible, the little south room would make a better sleeping-room, and the larger one 
off the parlor might be used for a dining-room. It could then be left open much of 
the time, and be a great addition also to the parlor. Of course, this is a matter out- 
side of our vocation, and we offer it simply as a suggestion. With the green denim on 
the floor, the coloring would better be either plain green with yellow ceiling, or a cer- 
tain shade of pink, plain or in striped paper. With a little hunting, this may be 
found, we think. It should be rather on the old rose, with pale pink or green ceiling. 
The furniture may be painted green, which will look well against these dull pink 
walls. A cloth should be used on the table of a pinkish red with a cotton gimp or gay 
border of chintz on its edges. An article called ‘‘Concerning the Dining-room,”’ by 
Oliver Coleman, in Volume II, No. 3, August, 1897, of THE Hovusk BEAUTIFUL, con- 
tains a description of a dining-room done in this fashion. There are illustrations, also, 
which were direct copies of originals. Off of this pink and green room the parlor 
would better be of mulberry or plain green—the latter would be safer, as, unless the 
red were just right it would be likely to spoil the pink walls of the dining-room. Green 
caleimine can be made very effective by getting a deep enough tone. The hall should 
be a strong yellow, and the little bedroom walls hung with green and white striped 
paper, cream ceiling. 
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Using the roon ey are at present, we suggest green and white striped 
paper for the south room as above, yellow for the hall, mulberry for the parlor, and 
low green (pial e bedroom. 





I would be glad e suggestions for a house, to be furnished in a simple 
colonial style. The s painted cream, with white trimmings and dark green 
hutters. The recept ll is finished in Georgia hard pine, has a Duteh door with 
rather narrow wil aces east. I have no hall furniture, and would like sug- 
estions as to papé¢ iit pine finish, and furniture and hangings. The parlor 
opens into hall by oors, the woodwork white enamel, and there are thre: 
windows, the one faci a large double window of ecathedral-leaded glass. I hav: 
int d’esprit curtaiz wicker chairs, a beautiful old Chippendale table, som: 
0d water-colors, and handsome old brasses for the fireplace. The dining-room has 
ly north windows eathedral glass. For this room I have a beautiful old 
1ippendale dining-t ideboard, and mahogany serving-table, and old brasses 
the fireplace, and some very old blue dishes that could be used for decorating. 
give coloring, ai | me if it will be suitable to have the mantel of mahogany 
rest of the w rk white enamel. I eannot get the natural wood for all. 
11 me if the « press built in wall should be painted white to match wood- 
rk, and how should helves be painted? The library faces east, and has three 
vindows, the south o1 cathedral glass with window seat and bookshelves going 
from it, two window st side, and door on west. It is finished in Georgia pine, 
and the furniture is oa ease give suggestions for papering. M. T. B. 


The plan submit us for suggestions has many attractive features. We 
cannot recommend vé ngly, however, the use of ‘‘Georgia hard pine’’ in oil finish. 
It has a sharp colo apt to assert itself unpleasantly when brought in contact 
with good deep tones us we like to advise. 

The hall should t s with a green paper; either a broad stripe, or a large con- 
ventional pattern in tv les would be good, the ceiling two shades lighter; use a rug 
made of Wilton carpet i all-over pattern of greens, or one of the ‘‘colonial ingrains’’ 
which are sold at sj places here in town—they come in beautiful colors, two 
shades usually. Th ngs should be green also, velour or jute; the latter may be 
obtained in very ext designs and eolors. There is worsted, too, and many 
weaves not easy to ye in notes of this kind. For the library we should like a 
plain mulberry wall, } preferably, and with a large rich-patterned paper on the 

\ paper mig found possibly of a mulberry tone with some gold, or per- 
haps one of a greenisl bronze effect, which would be charming if obtainable. If 
this is too radical a ent, simply color the ceiling two shades lighter than the 
walls. Again a plain I ed burlap would be very good. Hang the cathedral win- 
dow with a purplish r a soft green India silk curtain; it would seem the only 
treatment possible for a window. White muslin of alarge, stylish pattern would be 
pretty at the two east idows, also at the door, if it has glass in the upper half. A 
good plan would be t e same muslin at all the windows on this floor. This uni- 
formity will give mu ranee to the general effect. The same India silk curtains 
may be hung at the s1 windows, also over the white, but are not actually neces- 
sary; or still another way, the silk may be used without white ones at all. The green 
hangings of the hall be lined with velour, jute, or linen of the color of the wall. 
In the parlor with tl white paint or Chippendale furniture, ‘‘a colonial’ flowered 
paper—one of the new es would be very charming, ceiling cream or green, suited 
to the paper, old ross en India silk at the cathedral window, and hangings at the 
double doorway in old or green also, whichever tones best with the paper. We 
re inclined to belie zreen would be the better. In the dining-room a mantel of 
mahogany will be quite right with the white woodwork. A good strong saffron color 
we should rather hay than either a pale buff or Delft paper for the walls. The 
saffron is warm and 1 i will be a beautiful background for the ‘‘old blue dishes.”’ 
Have the ceiling a p: f; the same treatment may be used again for the large win- 
low here as in the ot] ms. Anything but the simplest curtain would seem out of 
place on these large yws and handsome casements. The ‘‘china press’’ would 
better be painted wl nside, however, a rich mahogany color would look richer 
und more finished bly a still deeper saffron—one of the reddish yellows or 
browns that the na m givesus. The silk curtain in this room may be of the 
same reddish yellow hogany color, if china press has it. Keep this room in the 


eolors suggested by t turtium. 
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